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The TENDENCY of the CoNSTITUTION 
of the CHurcH of ScoTLAND to form 
the Temper, Spirit, and CharaQter of 
her M1NISTERS. | 


Ps AL. Xlviii. 12, 13. 


Walt about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, conſider her palaces: that ye may tell 
it to the generation following. 


TT is an important queſtion, what effect 
moral cauſes have in forming the cha- 
raters of men, ſince on that depend the 

utility and excellence of laws and inſtitu- 
tions. For if natural cauſes ſolely, or chiefly, 
operate on the human mind; if men are 
formed like plants, by the heat of the ſun, 
and the fertility of the ſoil; the labours of 
the ſage and the legiſlator are in vain: But 
if, on the other hand, they can be moulded 
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by diſcipline and laws, and may attain to 
dignity and virtue by the force of wiſe in- 
ſtitutions, the beſt ſervice that can poſſibly 
be done them, is to bring them under the 
power of good government, or to preſerve 
it among them when already eſtabliſhed. 


IT is with a view to this queſtion, that 
I propoſe, in this diſcourſe, to conſider the 
conſtitution of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND; 
not as it is founded in the word of God, or 
as it is agreeable to the plan of the primi- 
tive times; more important propoſitions ſtill, 
which have often received as much illuſtra- 
tion, and been confirmed with as much 
proof, as the nature of the thing would ad- 
mit; but only in certain points, as it is con- 
nected with ſociety, and as its external laws 
and regulations, that are of human inven- 
tion, have a tendency to form the temper, 
character, and ſpirit of its members. The 
goodneſs of its inſtitutions, in this reſpect, 
I thall beg leave to confider as the fowers, 
bulwarks, and palaces of our Zo, which help 
at once to protect and adorn her; which will 
recommend her to the love and reverence of - 


all 
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all her ſons; and prove, by one argument 
more, that, even in her outward fabric, the 
is not unworthy of that i dom which cometh 
from above. | 


My Reverend FAT HERS and BRETHREN, 
I hope, will forgive me, for attempting a 

: ſubject, which I humbly apprehend becomes 

me better, than if I held up a model for their 

| behaviour as miniſters of CHR1sT; which 

has often been done by maſterly hands, -on 

ſuch occaſions. I am ſure they will hear me 

d with candour on points with reſpect to which 

+ I may be ſo liable to miſtake; and on which 

| I ſhall, nevertheleſs, ſpeak with freedom, 

prompted by the love of my own order, and 

veneration for this CHURCH. 


= In diſcourſing of this ſubject to an audi- 
| ence of another kind, I ſhould ii delineate 
the conſtitution of this CHURCH, as conſiſt- 
ing of different orders, formed into ſubor- 
dinate judicatories, with all the powers of 
government ſo equally and properly divided, 
as to make a republic of no imperfect kind. 
But this 1s ſo well underſtood by my reverend 


A2 hearers, 


S-» 
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hearers, that it would be impertinent in me 
to conſume their time upon it. 


Ir ſhall therefore be the chief object of 
this diſcourſe, to ſhew the tendency of the 
conſtitution of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND 
to form the temper, ſpirit, and character of 
her members. And this, by the bleſſing of 
God, I ſhall endeavour to point out in three 
material inſtances, that reſpe& them as mi- 
niſters, as BR1ToNs, and as men. For I 
will ſhew, in the 


= 


17 place, The tendency of our eccleſiaſtical ' 
conſtitution, to preſerve good morals, and 
purity of doctrine, 


2dly, Its tendency to inſpire us with the 
love of liberty, and the free government of 
our country, 


Zaly, Its tendency to form the perſonal cha- 


racter of its members. 


I am, 1/, To ſhew the tendency of our 


eccleſiaſtical conſtitution to preſerve good 


morals, and purity of doctrine. 
THE 
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Tu E apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking of the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, requires it as their firſt qua- 
lity, that they be blameleſs, or irreproach- 

able, 1 TI u. iii. 2; for thisreaſon no doubt, 

leſt the people, to defend themſelves from 
their rebukes or cenſures, ſhould ſay, PHH. 

cian, heal thyſelf! a reproach, that, whene- 
ver it falls with juſtice, takes from them all 
liberty of ſpeech, and obliges them to tole- 
rate vice, and to fear the vicious. For 
though their character and miſſion is inde- 
pendent of the merit of their lives, yet the 
bulk of mankind are neither refined nor e- 
quitable enough to make this diſtinction; 
but when they deſpiſe a man's private acti- 
ons, they will deſpiſe his public miniſtra- 
tions too. 


In other churches, the pomp and ſplendor 
of worſhip, the power and dignity of the ſu- 
perior clergy, and their temporal wealth and 
dominion, will preſerve influence and reſpect 
to their order, even after corruption of man- 
ners has crept in among them. But the 
members of this CHURCH, without dignities, 
without power, without wealth and domi- 

nion; 


E 
nion, hold their aſcendant over the minds 
of men, only by their virtue and abilities. 


AND happy is it for us, that, being men 
of like frailty with others, we are laid under 
the reſtraint of diſcipline : a diſcipline by the 
laws of the realm ſtill veſted in this CHURCH, 
by which the can not only exclude from her 
higheſt privileges ſuch of her lay-members 
as lead vicious and diſorderly lives, but en- 
tirely expel ſuch corrupt eccleſiaſtics as bring 
diſgrace upon their order: a diſcipline that, 
though ſtrict in its own nature, yet is mild 
and gentle in its execution; for the cenſorial 
power 1s committed to the moſt ſubordinate 
court that has juriſdiction over the clergy ; 
its inſpection 1 is near, its vigilance perpetual; 
and, by giving check to the firſt appearance 


of faults, it prevents their growing inta 
crimes. 


By the nature of our conſtitution; there is 
little danger that the cHURcH ſhould be- 
come remiſs in the exerciſe of her diſcipline: 
for ſhe depends on that, in a great meaſure, 
for the eſteem ſhe has 1 in the world, and for 
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her influence over the people, to whom the 
laſt appeal is made in the trials of a candi- 


date for the miniſtry, for they are at liberty 
to object to his morals or his doctrine; ſo 


that the virtue and credit of her members 


are deeply intereſted in the execution of it. 


Her diſcipline is ſtill further ſecured by this 
means, that as there is a perfect equality a- 


mong all thoſe in whom the cenſorial power 
is veſted, the connection of protection and 
dependence, which has a tendency to ſereen 
faults, and to flatter vices, cannot take place; 
but, on the contrary, the jealouſy and rival- 
ſhip of a republican ſpirit, will never fail to 
favour the ſtrict execution of the laws. 


WHarT I have ſaid with reſpect to the mo- 
rals of the clergy, extends alſo to the duties 
of the paſtoral office, the diligent execution 
whereof is committed to the ſame watchful 
care. It likewiſe applies to doctrine, the 
purity of which it is neceſſary to ſecure. 
For as the minds of men are not formed to 
think exactly in the ſame manner on all 
points, and as the love of ſingularity, or diſ- 
tinction, might carry them far, were they 


at 
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at liberty to give vent to their peculiar opi- 
nions, it is a wiſe reſtraint, that confines 
our public teachings within certain limits 
preſcribed by the cuRcH. Hard as this may 
ſeem to bear on liberty of conſcience, there 
cannot be a national church without it; for 
if full freedom was allowed to the extra va- 
gant fancies of men, they would ſoon divide, 
and branch out into a thouſand difterent 
ſeats. It is neceſſary too, that the magi- 
ſtrate, who is to protect the public religion, 
ſhould know what it is, and have it clearly 
defined. | 


Bur it may, perhaps, be objected to what 
I have ſaid on this point, that the fact is a- 
gainſt me; and that our diſcipline, which I 
have repreſented to be of ſo much utility, 
and of ſo much force, has, in reality, loſt 
its effect. This I cannot think clear, by a- 
ny means : for it 1s much more probable, 
that the: complaints on this head ſhould 
take their riſe from that peeviſh humour, 
which, 1n every age, leads men to depreci- 
ate the worth and virtue of the preſent times, 


when compared to the former; or to a ſpirit 
of 


n 
of faction, to an alteration of manners, or to 
ſome other leſs obvious ſource; than that 
our conſtitution of government, without a- 
ny viſible cauſe, ſhould have loſt its vigour, 
or the principles I have mentioned no lon- 
ger operate on the human mind. 


Bur, my Reverend FaTHERs and BRE- 
THREN, let us look round us into the world, 
and we ſhall do ourſelves the juſtice that the 
reſt of mankind are willing to do us; for, 
in this reſpect, there are no eccleſiaſtics that 
ſtand higher in the general eſteem, than the 
clergy of the cHUR CH of Scor LAND. And, 
in fact, after all the complaints that have 
been made of degeneracy, and corruption 
of morals, of what crimes have they been 
guilty ? Of what kind, and of what num- 
ber have they been convicted? What order 
of men can boaſt of ſo many members whoſe 
characters are unſullied even with the imputa- 
tion of crimes? They are not angels, but men: 
They cannot boaſt of perfect innocence and 
virtue; they do not pretend to an exemption 
from the infirmities of human nature: And 
if now and then, a man of like paſſions with 


others, has yielded to the force of tempta- 
B tion, 
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tion, and ſuffered the juſt puniſhment pre- 
icribed by the laws of the CHURCH, is not 
this a ſtronger proof of the goodneſs of our 
diſcipline, than of the licentiouſneſs of our 
morals ? | 


Ir fome guilty perſons have eſcaped, is 
that to be imputed to the corruption of our 
courts, rather than to the imperfection of all 
human tribunals ? Are not the eflential 
forms of trial to be obſerved, without which 
the innocent could not be ſafe ? For what 
crime has any perſon been tried and acquit- 
ted of late, before our judicatories, of fo deep 
a die, as it would be for a member of our 
ſupreme court, in his capacity of a judge or 
juryman, to decide in a particular caſe, up- 
on impreſſions of character received out of 
doors, or on his own general ideas of expe- 


diency and public gocd ? 


Non can I readily admit that our diſci- 
Pline has of late grown more remiſs, or that 
the morals of the clergy are now leſs pure, 
than in earlier periods of this CHURCH. For 
without laying any ſtreſs on the general 
obſervation, That great crimes are leaſt 
{rcquent in periods of refinement, when 

i mens 
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mens minds are ſoftened by the pro- 
greſs of knowledge and the arts, and brought 
under habitual reſtraint by the ſtability of 
legal goverment; I apprehend, that the com- 
plaints on this head may be, in a great mea- 
ſure, accounted for, by attending to a plain 
diſtinction between MANNERS and MORALS. 


* 


IGNORANCE and ſuperſtition, from age to 
age, have fixed on things quite indifferent 
in their own nature, and, by ſtamping on 
them the characters of vice and virtue, have 
rendered it extremely eaſy for the artful and 
deſigning to impoſe upon mankind, and 
raiſe a character of ſanity, at the ſmall ex- 
pence of being rigid and exact in triſles, 
that have no connection with religion or 
morality ; like the Phariſees of old, wao 
paid tithes of mint, aniſe, and cummin, but 
neglected the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith. But the increaſe 
of knowledge, and the progreſs of ſociety, 
have reſtored many of theſe artificial virtues 
and vices to their own claſs again: and 
while religion and virtue have, in reality, 
gained by this alteration of manners, the 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious, (for there are ſome 
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in all ages), continue ſtill to think them of 
the ſame importance as before, and judge of 


characters by the falſe ſtandard of former 
times. 


WHaT then is called MANNERS, in gene- 
ral, or even the DECORUM of a particular 
character, are not properly the objects of 
laws and diſcipline. No rules can be pre- 
ſcribed for modes that are changing every 
day, no ſtandard can be fixed for what is 
ſhifting continually; but every perſon muſt 
be left to the corrections of ridicule and con- 
tempt from the world, which are always ap- 
plied to fingularity, affectation, and inde- 
cency. Yet, even in this reſpect, the mi- 
niſters of this CHURCH are aided by her in- 
ſtitutions : for this ſpecies of faults, though 
not {ſubjects of law, are liable to the private 
admonitions, and fraternal rebukes, of the 
cenſorial power. 


So far then as laws and regulations, and 
the reſtraints of diſcipline, conduce to make 
men virtuous, or to keep them ſo, the con- 
ſtitution of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND has 
been wiſely framed. I proceed, in the 
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2d place, To ſhew its tendency to inſpire 
us with the love of liberty, and the free go» 
vernment of our country. | 


Bes1DEs the ſentiments natural to a BRT- 
ToN born ſince liberty was eſtabliſhed by 
law; beſides the liberal education of clergy- 
men, and their early acquaintance with thoſe 
books of antiquity that inſpire mankind 
with elevated thoughts, and the love of free- 
dom which reigned in the ſtate of ſociety 
they deſcribe ; there are circumſtances pecu- 
liar to this CHURCH, which muſt endear 
the free conſtitution of their country, more 
to her members than to other men. 


WHEN the reformation was firſt attempt=- 
ed in SCOTLAND, under that form which 
is now eſtabliſhed, and which had the incli- 
nations of the people in every age; it was 
not only for the rights of conſcience that our 
forefathers ſtruggled and fought, but for 
the rights of men: they made war not on- 
ly on prieſts, but on tyrants; and when they 
conquered, they eſtabliſhed civil liberty, as 
the only guardian of true religion. The 

hard 
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hard contentions of the times had, of them- 
ſelves, a tendency to rouſe and enlarge the 
mind; and being engaged againſt the ſame 
enemies, and involved in one common cauſe 
with the patriots, in every period of our 
hiſtory, the PRESBYTER1 ANs appeared ſtre- 
nuous aflertors of the liberties of mankind, 
and of their country. On the other hand, 
during all the efforts of illegal power, our 
CHURCH, as one of the moſt determined and 
formidable foes of tyranny and tyrants, was 
ſure to feel the firſt effects of their wrath; 
at leaſt, examples of lenity were ſo rare, that 
ſhe was not deceived into the falſe confidence, 
that ſuch flattering ſuſpenſions of hoſtility 


were deſigned to produce. 


AND not only are the members of this 
CHURCH excitcd to the love of liberty, by 
their attachment to their friends, and their 
averſion to their enemies; but our very mode 
of government, and its genius and ſpirit, 
muſt form the mind to liberty, independent 
of the connection of intereſts, or our attach- 
ment to the ILLUsTRIouUs FAMILY on the 


throne, and our gratitude for the many bleſ- 
ſings 
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ſings we have derived from them: For equa- 
lity, which is the foundation of freedom, 
is the foundation of our eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitution too; and the ſpirit of democracy is 
ſo entirely preſerved in all its inſtitutions, 
laws, and forms, that none of her members 
can poſſibly be ſubjects of any other than a 
free ſtate. | 


Bur this is a.quality that our CHURCH 
has always been owned to poſſeſs; and to 
ſuch a degree, that her enemies have en- 
deavoured to repreſent it as one of the worſt 
of her faults. For it was long objected to 
the PRESBYTERIANS, that they were of 
ſuch a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, ſo vio- 
lent and factious, as to be incapable of rule, 
and particularly incompatible with monarchi- 
cal government, ſuch as that of BRITAIN 
has ever been. But, on ſtrict inquiry, this 
very complaint will be found to conduce to 
their praiſe: For in what times were they 
turbulent and ſeditious ? Only in the times 
of tyranny; when to ſubmit, was to degrade 
human nature;, when to be peaceable, was 


to be a ſlave. But, under the government 
| of 
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of laws, with a race of KINGS on the throne 
who have aſſerted and enlarged, not en- 
croached on the rights of mankind, no 
church in the world has been more obedient 
or more loyal. Witneſs her conduct in eve- 
ry period of danger to the ſtate; witneſs 
her unſhaken attachment, her active zeal, in 
the rebellions that have of late torn the bow- 
els of our country. 


Brrokk the principles of toleration, that 
do ſo much honour to the laſt age, were 
eſtabliſhed, the chuRcH of SCOTLAND 
was, no doubt, often ſeized with a ſpirit of 
violence againſt other denominations of 
Chriſtians, that, had ſhe been ſingular in that 
reſpect, would have juſtly rendered her an 
object of averſion, But this was far from 
being the caſe: ſhe was not, in this point, 
more ignorant, or more ſevere, than her 
neighbour-churches; and having often felt 
the heavieſt hand of perſecution, it was no 
wonder that ſhe was ſometimes violent and 
unrelenting in her turn. But for half a cen- 
tury paſt, ſince the minds of men have be- 


come calm and ſteady under a legal govern- 
ment, 


WS 

ment, and ſince the ardent zeal of enthuſi- 
aſm has given place to, or been tempered, 
by the bemign principle - of CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY, the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. has 
demonſtrated the truth of that poſition of a 
great author, That uniformity is an idea 
* of weak and vulgar minds: For in ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the laws, in loyalty to the CRowN, . 
and in liberal and generous ſentiments to 
thoſe who differ from her, ſhe is outdone by 
no church in the world. 


IN this view, the cHURCH of SCOTLAND 
may be conſidered as of great utility to the 
public; for without power or temporality to 
make her dangerous, {he breeds a ſet of men 
with principles of freedom, who acting in 
a body, and having an aſcendant over the 
minds of the people, muſt, while unſeduced 
and uncorrupted, be one of the bulwarks of 
the ſtate. Before the happy æra of the union, 
the commons of cor LAND, led by attachment 
to their chiefs, or prompted by religious zeal, 
appeared often indeed in the field, on the 
fide of liberty; but it was a liberty they 
neither enjoyed nor underſtood, And on 
C account 


* 
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account of certain untoward circumſtances 
that relate to the baſis of government in this 
country, the diſtin ſenſe and knowledge 
of civil and political liberty, has not diffaſed 
itſelf ſo far among them as might have been 
expected. But the clergy of this cHURCH, 
fully ſenſible of the bleſſings we enjoy, and 
well- inſtructed in the nature of government, 
in ſome degree compenſate for this defect; | 
for they fill up the middle rank between the 
commons and their ſuperiors, and, in their 
intercourſe with the people, fail not to im- 
preſs them with juſt 1deas of the rights of 
men and of BRITONS, and to inſpire them 
with that love of the public which binds 
them to their country. While they retain 
their character for piety and good morals, 
they will not abuſe this influence over the 
people: when they depart from it, and be- 
come vicious and corrupt, they will no 
longer be believed. | 
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BuT I proceed, in the 


3d place, To point out the tendency of our 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, to form the per- 
: {onal characters of its members. 


IT 
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Ir is thought, that all men receive a certain 
caſt, or turn of character, from their pro- 
feſſion and manner of life; and, ſo far as 
this influence extends, it is of importance 
what direction it takes. It muſt be owned, 
that there are ſome general prepoſſeſſions a- 
gainſt the clerical profeſſion, as untavour- 
able to certain amiable and manly qualities, 
and as giving ſo deep a tincture to the very 
virtues that belong to it, that the piety of 
churchmen is believed to border on hy pocri- 
ſy, their morals on auſterity, their learning 
on pedantry, and their zeal for religion aud 
the good of mankind to be, for the mott 
part, aſſumed as a pretence to aid or to co- 
ver their pride and ambition. But 1 am of 
opinion, that the tendency of the conilitu- 
tion of our CHURCH, not only obviates theſe 
general objections, but alſo that it has force 
enough to form a very reſpectable character; 
and, in particular, that admitting tome few 
peculiar diſadvantages to which her mini- 
ſters are liable, there are not, on the whole, 
many orders of men, and no clergymen of 
any denomination, whoſe functions and 
manner of hfe are better- ſuited than theirs 
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to produce a ſpirit of independency, or to 
exerciſe and ſtrengthen ſome of the beſt fa- 
culties and affections of the mind. 


Ir it be true, that it belongs to the righ- 
teous, and the free, to be bold as a hon, the 
miniſter of this cHURcH muſt derive for- 
titude and elevation of mind from the cauſes 
already mentioned. His very manner- of 
obtaining a living, never by purchaſe, ſel- 
dom by perſonal application; the conſciouſ- 
neſs of being well-qualified for the office, 
after having had his abilities and morals 
ſeverely tried ; together with that equality 
of rank with the fathers of the c HVR CH, to 
winch he is at once admitted; tend, in the 
beginning, to inſpire him with manly and 
generous ſentiments: and the natural effect 
of the paſtoral employment, in which he is 
afterwards engaged, 15 to raiſe, and not de- 
preſs the ſpirit. He has made choice of a 
profeſſion which, though not opulent, is li- 


beral; he has entered into a ſtate which, 


though not improveable, is independent, 
Without the habits that contract the heart, 
without the views that enflave the mind, 


the 
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the member of this CHURCH therefore reſts 
his hopes, in this world, on perſonal diſ- 
tinctions alone; on his talents, his learning, 
or his virtue, 


Ix other churches, the great power and 
wealth of dignified clergymen, no doubt, 
throw a ſplendor on the whole body, and 
may often be ſtrong incentives to a noble 
and manly ambition : but as they leave the 
bulk of the order at ſo great a diſtance, and 
make preferment a conſtant object of atten- 
tion, it may be queſtioned, how far they are 
favourable to ſome of the beſt qualities of 
the mind. In our CHURCH, equality of 
rank, whatever inconveniencies may o- 
therwiſe attend it, effectually prevents the 
growth of ſome kind of vices; for every one 
of her ſons ſtanding on the ſame ground 
with another, looks neither down with faſ- 
tidiouſneſs, nor up with adulation. 


TE part, beſides, that every clergyman 
of this CHURCH engages in, whenever he is 
ordained, not only to teach but to rule, 
muſt ſtrengthen and invigorate the mind. 
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For though the objects may appear but ſmall 
in compariſon with the great affairs of civil 
government; yet the ſame talents are exert- 
ed, the ſame affections and paſſions are ex- 
ercifed, the ſame powers and energies of mind 
are employed in church-courts as in others. 
And in the freedom of debate, in the buſtle of 
popular aſſemblies, in all applications to men, 
force and ſpirit are improved more chan in 
any other exerciſe; and the faculties of the 
foul are not only whetted, but enlarged. It 
15 more than probable, that our fituation 
will ever prevent us from excelling in ele- 
gance of behaviour, in poliſhed manners, 
or in graceful accompliſhments; nor 1s it 
of much importance that we thould. But 
if we do not attain thoſe better qualities, 
that enable a man to act a vigorous and in- 
dependent part, whenever his own opini- 
ons and affections, or the public good, thall 
engage him, we are without excuſe; for 
no churchmen were ever placed in a ſitua- 
tion of more advantage for acquiring them. 
We ſtand at preſent, as I apprehend, diſtin- 
guiſhed, as a body of men, for ſome of the qua- 
lities I have mentioned. Piety, good morals, 
and fidelity in his office, are indiſpenſible in 
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a minifter; but without a free and indepen- 
dent mind, he will want one of the beſt and 
moſt effectual guards to his virtues. 


Ax eminent author has aſcribed certain 
peculiar vices to the clergy, which, he ſays, 
are derived from their profeſhon and man- 
ner of life, m ſo much as to juſtify, in a 
great degree, the trite maxim, that © prieſts 
of all religions are the ſame,” and tend 
naturally to deſtroy the candour and inge- 
nuity of their tempers, to render their pro- 
bity for the moſt part fuſpicious, and to 
make them dangerous to civil government. 
Now as theſe reflections coincide but too 
much with the prepoſſeſſions of many, and 
as religion itſelf may fuffer by ſuch imputa- 
tions upon her miniſters, it will not be im- 
proper to ſhew, that this charge does not 
apply to the members of this cuuRcn, and 
that our conſtitution itſelf obviates theſe ge- 


neral objections. 


THE characteriſtical vices of clergymen, 
that he chiefly dwells upon, are hypocriſy, 
ambition, and pride. To hypocrify,” he al- 

. | ledges, 
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ledges, © they are inclined ; becauſe, being 
© drawn from the common maſs of man- 
“ kind, they will either have no great turn 
“for devotion ; or, were they ever ſo good, 
© to ſupport the character of their profeſ- 
* fion, and to impoſe upon mankind, they 
* ef appear to be ſtill better than they 
© are,” But our CHURCH is ſo happily con- 
Mn: that this objection does not apply 
to her members. 


For admitting that the reſtraints of diſci- 
pline might give check to the natural cha- 
raQer, were they to operate alone; yet, when 
they are counteracted by the principles of 
freedom and the ſpirit of independency, 
which I have {hewn to belong in a remarka- 
ble manner to the miniſters of this CHURCH, 
they cannot poſlibly overpower the candour 
and ingenuity of the mind. Our republi- 
can form of goverment, which expoſes every 
man's charaQter and conduct to be near- 
ly inſpected by his equals ; our contentions 
in church-courts, where our talents and paſ- 
ſions are ſufficiently employed; prevent both 
the inclination and the power of impoling a 

feigned 
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feigned character on the public. Our early 
and conſtant intercourſe with the world, our 
daily communications with our people, the 
ſimplicity of our worſhip, and, perhaps, e- 
ven the ſlight diſtinction of dreſs between us 
and other men, are all circumſtances that 


diſqualify us for acting the part of impoſ- 
tors. | 


Non is this all: For if artifice and diſguiſe 
were attempted, they would now meet with 
buta cold reception. Superſtition and mona- 
chiſm having been long baniſhed from Po- 
TESTANT churches, the character of a clergy- 
man that is' moſt beloved and reſpected a- 
mongſt us, is that which is moſt amiable and 
reſpectable. The arts of popularity may, no 
doubt, ſometimes be tried, and particular 
prejudices and weakneſles of the people may 
be applied to: but theſe arts cannot long be 
ſucceſsful. The other parts of a man's con- 
duct that are inconſiſtent with his arts and 
his pretences, being expoſed to the near in- 
ſpection of familiarity, and the vigilance of 
rivalſhip, will ſoon betray or detect his real 
character. Popular virtues only, can al- 
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ways retain the love and eſteem of the people. 
An unfeigned piety, a tender humanity, di- 
ligence in the paſtoral office, integrity and 
candour, liberality of mind, ſteadineſs of 
conduct, uniformity of zeal; theſe are the 
qualities that render a man a popular and re- 
ſpectable miniſter of this cHURCH. And 
theſe, I hope, we do not in general need to 
feign, to pleaſe our people, or impoſe upon 
mankind, | 


W1TH as little force can the charge of 


ambition, in the ſenſe he means, be brought 


againſt the miniſters of this CHURCH. 


Ke alledges, That, while the ambition of 
other men is commonly ſatisfied by excel- 
ling in their particular profeſſion, and 
* thereby promoting the intereſts of ſocie- 


cc 


« ty, the ambition of the clergy can only 


* be ſatisfied by promoting ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, and implicit faith, and pious 
frauds : and having got, what Archime- 
des only wanted, (viz. another world on 
which to fix his engines), no wonder they 
move this world at their pleaſure ; which 
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* being added to the cloſe union of intereſts 
* that takes place among clergymen of the 
* ſame religion; makes them extremely for- 
“ midable to ſociety.” | 


How much ſoever ſuch objections may 
apply to the prieſts of the church of Rows, 

Whoſe hearts are hardened, by celibacy, to 
the intereſts of ſociety, there is no PROTES“̃ 
TANT church againſt whom they can juſt- 
ly be laid. And with reſpect to the CHURCH 
of SCOTLAND, nothing can be more fo- 
reign to her conſtitution, or to the ſpirit and 
practice of her members. For, to cure the 
jealouſy of the ſtate, ſhe has admitted to a 
parity of rule with her miniſters, the order 
of lay-elders, who are incorporated 1n all her 
judicatories in ſuch numbers, as to be effec- 
tual guardians of the intereſts of ſociety, 
againſt every poſſible combination of the 
clergy. And as I have already obſerved, that 
we could not impoſe on the people, were we 
ever ſo much inclined to it; I muſt add, that 
every clergyman, being a member of the 
great community of BRITAIN, which in- 
volves in it the intereſts of religion and li- 
berty, as well as of our particular CHURCH, 
D 2 the 
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the private corporation-ſpiritis the reby coun- 
teracted and controlled, ſo that it can never 
be dangerous to ſociety. And to this great 
public we are bound, not by our principles 
alone, but by one of the ſtrongeſt affections 
of the human mind, the love of our fami- 
Hes and children. 


IF the charge of pride and obſtinacy, when 
laid againſt the members of this cHucRH, 
is not already fully anſwered by what has 
been ſaid concerning the two preceding ob- 
jections, let it be farther obſerved, that 
mens minds are wonderfully ſoftened ſince 
toleration was eſtabliſhed; for ſeQaries ha- 
ving no longer the power of hurting each o- 
ther, their animoſities are in a great meaſure 
at an end. And let me add, that our cHuRcH 
in particular, guards againſt theſe vices, by 
the equal power of its members, as rulers in 
a free and independent community, where 
pretence and authority have no effect, and 


nothing but reaſon and ſuperior powers of 
perſuaſion can prevail. 


Tavs 
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 Tavs have I endeavoured to ſhew the ten- 
dency of our eceleſiaſtical conſtitution to 
form the temper, ſpirit, and character of its 
members: or, in other words, I have mark- 
ed the towers, bulwarks, and palaces of our 
Zion; which though not ſumptuaus and 
coſtly edifices, yet are founded deep, and are 
well-calculated for ſtrength and duration. 
But they are not perfect: ſo far as they are 
human, like all things elſe, they are liable to 
defects; a few of which I beg leave to point 
out, before I conclude, that we may ſkilfully 
bend our endeavours to ſupport our JERU- 
SALEM where ſhe is weak, and to repair her 
where ſhe has fallen into decay. 


THE firft defect I ſhall mention, is in 
the very fabric of our conſtitution itſelf 3 
which 1ntruſts the ſame body with the high- 


eſt judicative and executive powers, and even 


with great part of the legiſlative too : A 
combination that, in ſome caſes, would be 


extremely dangerous ; and, even in our caſe, 
is attended with this inconvenience, that 
our courts, in their judicative capacity, may 
ſometimes — ide on general expediency, ra- 


ther 
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ther than particular laws; and with the tem- 
per of judges, leſs than the ſpirit of legiſla- 
tors. Hence it is, that partiality and in- 


juſtice may be exerciſed, the innocent may 


be condemned, and the guilty may be ac- 
quitted. One compenſation or balance, 
however, there is to this defect in our con- 
ſtitution, which is this, that the ſupreme 
power is not lodged in a permanent body, 
but in a court of repreſentatives choſen every 
year; and who being themſelves the peers 
of all thoſe who are tried before them, are 
not likely to be either able, or willing, to 
perſiſt in any plan of oppreſſion or injuſtice. 


A ſecond defect is a certain conſequence of 
our republican conſtitution, which makes us 
liable to faction and party-ſpirit. 


AN evil no doubt fraught with many 
breaches of charity, and with much aliena- 
tion of mens mind from each other. For 
men who ſet out with the firm belief that 
they are promoting public good, and ſerving 
the great ends of virtue and religion, and 
who are countenanced and coufirmed by 


their 


their aſſociates in this opinion, are apt, when 
acting in a party, to go lengths, of which, 
in other ſituations, they would be utterly a- 
ſhamed. Hence the liberty that 1s taken of 
miaking truth and conſcience to be only of 
one fide ; of branding each other with the 
names of LIBEKTINE, and HYPOCRITE 3 
of magnifying an indecorum into a crime, 
or of conſtruing a ſevere or moroſe demea- 
nour to be vile grimace ; while the enemies 
of our CHURCH lie in wait for ſuch fair op- 
portunities of ſeducing the credulous from 
every fide, and the foes of all religion fat in 
the ſcorner's chair and laugh. N 


Tars evil, which calls for the attention 
of all men of worth and virtue to mitigate 
and aſſuage its more violent ſymptoms, 1s 
however the genuine. product of our conſti- 
tution; and as long as we are free and in- 
dependent, and, at the ſame time, imperfect 
creatures, can never be wholly cured. But 
it is happily controlled in its moſt perni- 
cious effects, by the broad baſis of our ſu- 
preme court, which brings members from 
every corner, uninfected with each others 


local 
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Jocal paſſions ; and by the inſtitution of el. 


ders: an order not only moſt wiſely calcu- 


laced to promote religion and good morals. 


among the people, and reconcile them to the 
diſcipline of the cHURCH ; but alſo to unite 
us more cloſely with the commonwealth, to 
prevent the jealouſy of government, to 
guard againſt the encroachments of eccleſi- 
aſtical power, and to abate the ferment of 
minds ſometimes overheated with party- 
zeal and ſtrife. | 
* 

Tux third and laſ defect that I ſhall men- 
tion, is the incompetent proviſion for the 
clergy : a defect that I do not unjuſtly a- 
ſcribe to the conſtitution; which was formed 


on a ſurrender of the patrimony of the 


church, and all temporal power and domi- 


nion, with entire reliance for its ſupport on 
the ſenſe which the public ſhould have of 
its utility. This is an evil not only ſevere- 
ly felt by the miniſters of this eſtabliſhments 
(who, I am bold to ſav, would not diſhonour 
any ſociety upon earth), but of che moſt 
threatening aſpect on the CHURCH ; fince 
it may ſoon fill her with perſons of inferior 
birth and mean education, to the ruin of 


learning, 
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llearning and religion too: an evil, however, 
that we cannot juſtly impute, in all its ex- 
tent, to the illiberal ſpirit of the generations 
that are paſt, ſince they could not poſſibly 
foreſee the rapid progreſs of commerce; o- 
therwiſe, it is probable, they would have 
fixed on ſuch a kind of proviſion for the 
clergy, as would have riſen, in ſome propor- 
tion, to the proſperity of the country, and 
not fallen in its value every day. 


War we may hope for from this ſplen- 
did age, ſo fertile in grand and magnificent 
projects, 1s beyond my conjecture. But if 
the CHURCH of SCOTLAND is ſuch as I 
have repreſented her to be, of ſo much utili- 
ty, and of ſo little danger to the public, her 
falling ſtate, in this reſpect, will one day be- 
come an object to Legiſlature itſelf: and 
men, capable of great and extenſive views, 
will ſee that, by preſerving our CHURCH in 
her vigour, they will execute a work truly 
worthy of themſelves ; they will ſtrengthen 
one pillar of religion and liberty that is in 
danger of decay, and help to prolong the pe- 
riod of light and happineſs to mankind. 
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But, my Reverend FaTHERs and BRE - 


THREN, tho' this defect in our conſtitution is 
a ſubject of anxiety and regret, and of uneaſy 
forebodings, we need not yet fall into de- 
ſpair. There are ſome conſiderations that 
ſerve, for the preſent, to extenuate this evil, 
and from which we may derive a temporary 
comfort. | 


May ve not hope for a partial, at leaſt, and 


gradual redreſs of this evil, from the wiſ- 


dom and attention of our own Supreme 
Court of Law, ſo far as our ſituation is in- 
truſted to their care? Have not many mini- 
ſters of this CHURCH already experienced, what 
juſt ſentiments that learned and venerable bo- 
dy entertain of the narrow allowance made 
for them, when compared with the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of this country? Though the provi- 
ſion for the clergy has fallen very much in 
its value: yet is not their rank, in ſome re- 
ſpect, raiſed; not only by the removal of 
certain political prejudices, which ſeparated 
them from many of ſuperior order; but alſo 
by the riſe of all orders of men beneath them, 
through the improvements of induſtry, and 
the incrcaſe of wealth? What advantage 

may 
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may not be gained, from the clergy's ha- 
ving become the chief depoſitaries of general 
learning, now that the attention and efforts 
of almoſt all other men are devoted to com- 
merce alone? Do not our univerſities borrow 
many of their faireſt ornaments from tlie 
CHURCH? And what glory may not be won 
in that field of diſtinction fo lately opened 
to the learned of this country, I mean, com- 
poſition, and the art of writing; where the 
whole range of ſcience is before them, where 
there are laurels enough to ſatisfy the moſt 
ardent ambition of literary fame? It is here, ye 
riſing hopes of our JeRUsaLEM! my young= 
er friends, who are ſtill candidates for the 
_ miniſtry, who have forſaken all to follow 


this ungainful profeſſion ; it is here that 


you muſt look for your rewards in this 
world. Here you will find objects ſuited to 
your taſtes ; here you will perceive a ſhining 
path to reputation, that will anſwer the de- 
fire of your hearts : For admiration is the 
paſſion of young and generous minds; and 
the love of diſtinction is predominant with 
the youth of genius, far above the love of 
wealth. It were indeed happy, if, by our 
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regulations and our own conduct, we could 
make it a mark of diſtinction to be admit- 
ted of our order. | 


Ir might now be expected that I ſhould 
addreſs myſelf to the reſt of my audience, 
and offer ſome apology to them for having 
made, what they may think, an encomium 
on my own order; an encomium to which 
they may alledge they are bound to pay but 
little regard. All that I ſhall ſay is, that an 
unjuſt panegyric is the ſevereſt ſatire. But 
if the view 1 have given of the conſtitution 
of this cHVRCH be true, I have not impro- 
perly followed the Pſalmiſt's advice, to walk 
about Zion, to tell her towers, to mark well 
her bulwarks, and conſider her palaces, that 
ye may tell it to the generation following; that 
you may impreſs on your on minds a ſenſe 
of the excellent church- government you are 
under, and may inculcate on your children 
and poſterity a juſt eſteem of thoſe who hays 
the charge of your ſouls, who have not domi= 45 
nion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy, 
LE x us then join together in fervent prayer 

to 
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to the KING and H E AD of his cnvrcn, 
who hath not only fenced her with towers 
and with bulwarks, and adorned her with 
palaces, but hath made her all glorious with- 
in, that he would bleſs all his own divine in- 
ſtitutions, to the ſalvation of men, and the 
glory of his kingdom; and that whatever 
he hath left us to deviſe for the ſake of peace 
and good order, may, through him who 
alone inſpireth with wiſdom, conduce to the 
ſame great ends; that our Jeruſalem may al- 
ways have proſperity, and that the gates of 
bell may never prevail againſt her. AMEN. 
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